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In addition to the store of geographic knowledge this memoir is 
a positive contribution to ethnologic science of the highest value. 
It establishes a new linguistic stock (Serian), it affords illustra- 
tions of priscan phases of culture of extreme rarity, and the author 

advances many suggestions of theoretic interest. r , 

Frank Russell. 



ZOOLOGX. 

Schmeil's Zoology. 1 — This work was originally prepared for stu- 
dents in German Gymnasia and " Realschulen," and has as its 
primary object a disciplinary use of the facts of zoology. It tells 
certain facts, it leads the student to infer other facts and reasons by 
numerous and carefully worded questions. It differs from the old- 
time zoologies, which merely gave a description of selected animals, 
by some very important features. It takes representative forms and 
describes them from an cecological standpoint ; showing how they 
are adapted to their environment, and how they are fitted to a 
certain kind of life. Then follow shorter descriptions of allied 
forms. There is a minimum of structural details throughout, but 
the biological side, so interesting to young students, is everywhere 
emphasized. We would advise that all secondary schools teaching 
zoology have a copy of this work in the reference library ; its price 
and its unnecessarily large size forbid its use with us as a class-room 



text. 



K. 



Herrick's Home Life of Wild Birds. — The subtitle of Professor 
Herrick's book, 2 if it is understood that only the home life of birds 
is to be studied and photographed by the new method, will serve as 
a guide to the nature of this very valuable addition to the list of 
books dealing with bird life. Professor Herrick has, by the help of 
the strong parental instinct in birds, overcome the difficulties with 
which the photography of birds in the wild state has hitherto been 
attended. Instead of trusting to mechanical devices for arranging 

1 Schmeil, Otto. Text-Book of Zoology, treated from a biological standpoint, 
translated from the German by Rudolf Rosenstock, M.A., edited by J. F. 
Cunningham, M.A. London, Adam and Charles Black, 1901. xvi + 493 pp . 

2 Herrick, Francis Hobart. The Home Life of Wild Birds. A New Method 
of the Study and Photography of Birds. With 141 original illustrations from 
nature by the author. New York and London, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1901. 
148 pp. 
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the camera in the branches of trees, and taking a chance shot or 
two when the bird shyly returns to the nest, he cuts off the limb or 
twigs on which a nest containing young birds is fixed, and removes 
it to a favorable situation near by. Then, concealing himself and 
his camera in a small green tent within a few feet of the nest, he 
waits for the parents to adjust themselves to the new conditions. 
This they do in a surprisingly short time. In a few hours the old 
site is forgotten, and the birds are as firmly attached to the new one 
as if they had themselves chosen it. The operations of feeding, 
cleaning, brooding, and other incidental actions of old and young 
may now be observed and registered with a completeness and 
clearness impossible under the old method. 

Professor Herrick's book contains introductory chapters dealing 
with the instincts and habits of birds and the psychological princi- 
ples involved in the successful practice of the new method, followed 
by other chapters explaining and illustrating the method as employed 
by Professor Herrick. Seven of these are devoted to a detailed 
account of the home life of a number of our common birds as 
observed at close range. The text is supplemented by a series of 
photographs, which surpass for clearness and scientific value, as well 
as for popular interest, anything of the kind heretofore published. 
The birds thus treated belong for the most part to the passerine 
order ; the night hawk and the kingfisher are the only exceptions. 
The very fact that in the study of such familiar birds as the robin, 
catbird, and cedar bird, we are offered so much interesting observa- 
tion, much of it original in its accuracy of detail, gives a good idea 
of the value of the method, and promises rich results when it is 
applied to less familiar birds. 

The concluding chapters of the book deal with general questions, 
such as the force of habit, fear, etc. There is an excellent index ; 
the paper, typography, and the reproduction of the photographs are 
of the best quality. The excellence of the book in such matters is 
in itself evidence that it is intended not as a scientific treatise, but as 
a popular "bird-book," and if it is reviewed as such, it should be 
awarded only the highest praise. There is, however, much reference 
in the first and the three last chapters to the questions of instinct 
and habit, and they are treated in several paragraphs in a purely 
philosophical spirit. The author, moreover, puts in at the outset a 
strong protest against what he justly terms the "gross anthropo- 
morphism " which characterizes much of what is now written on 
animals. A first reading of Professor Herrick's book, however, will 
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leave the ordinary reader with no very clear notion of the author's 
ideas on the subjects of instinct, habit, fear, etc. His conclusions, 
though in accord with such an excellent authority as Principal 
Morgan, are by no means clearly presented. The reader follows on 
one page a rather discursive account of an encounter with a black 
snake, and, turning the page, finds himself confronted with a difficult 
paragraph on the instinct of fear. The anecdotes which are to elu- 
cidate the principles laid down, or to be laid down, overweigh the 
reasoning, and often have no especial bearing. More systematic 
arrangement of ideas, an occasional paragraph recapitulating con- 
clusions, and an introductory line here and there to show the bearing 
of the coming anecdote would greatly increase the value of the semi- 
scientific chapters. It might have been better, moreover, to avoid 
the dogmatic attitude of the paragraphs on the nest-building instinct 
on page xvi, and make reference at least to the possibility of tradi- 
tion playing a part in handing on the art of nest building. The 
nests built by chaffinches turned loose in New Zealand (A. R. Wal- 
lace, Darwinism, p. 76) may be adduced as evidence that a bird like 
the robin perhaps does not make mud nests " as instinctively as it 
lays blue eggs." 

Of undoubted scientific value are Professor Herrick's observations 
on the food offered to the young, on the way the food is carried to 
them, and on the sanitation of the nest. The sensitiveness of the 
gullet of young birds and the parent's habit of taking out food not 
immediately swallowed and transferring it to another gullet, throws 
light on what has been hitherto an obscure process. It is doubtful 
whether the home life of other passerine birds will vary much from 
the types observed by Professor Herrick, but there is, as he suggests, 
a great unexplored field in the orders. 

It is as a popular but unusually accurate and thoughtful presen- 
tation of a subject at present much in vogue that the book has a 
special claim to recognition. Professor Herrick's patience, ingenuity, 
and quick power of observation deserve the success with which the 
book is sure to meet. The wealth of extraordinarily good illustra- 
tions, the intimate relations with birds into which the reader is 
brought, will fascinate any one who has any interest in the study 
of living animals. If the author's style lacks the inspiration which 
a more imaginative temperament might give to it, his scientific habit 
of mind, joined to his evident enthusiasm, make him an excellent 
guide and model for those who may begin observation by his method. 
The method is admirably suited for instruction in summer schools, 
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and has been already adopted in at least one outdoor school of 
natural history. 

The objections to the method arising from the possibility of 
danger to the young thus removed from the site selected by the 
parent are carefully discussed by Professor Herrick. It is well, 
however, to repeat his warning against interfering lightly in the home 
life of wild birds. In the opinion of the present writer, none but 
trained naturalists should use the method, for they, if animated by 
Professor Herrick's genuine love for the individual bird, will be on 
their guard against the dangers likely to be incurred. n ,, 

The Fishes of Ohio is the title of a paper by Professor Raymond 
C. Osburn, published as a Bulletin of the Ohio State University 
(Ser. 5, No. 20). The paper is a descriptive faunal list of the fishes 
known to occur within the borders of the state. In the Introduction 
is given an historical sketch of ichthyological investigation of Ohio 
fishes. 

Each species is briefly, though sufficiently, described ; following 
each description is a list of localities in the state where the species 
is known to occur ; there is also given a few notes concerning its 
habits, etc. Keys to facilitate identifications are also given. The 
paper is neatly and carefully gotten up and indicates very careful 
and thorough work. 

The publication of descriptive faunal lists like the present one, by 
institutions which have the facilities for such work, is to be highly 
commended. 

In a footnote Notropis fretensis (Cope) is regarded by Mr. Osburn 
as being allied to Notropis heterodon Cope and Notropis cayuga Meek, 
a belief shared by Drs. Jordan and Evermann. It is, however, a 
Notropis rubrifroiis (Cope), differing from the typical rubrifroiis in 
having but eight anal rays. In his original description Professor 
Cope calls attention to the fact that this species resembled Mi n nil its, 
Notropis rubrifroiis usually has ten anal rays. It is not, however, 
uncommon to find some specimens with nine or even eight anal rays. 

The type of A T otropis rubrifroiis is in the Philadelphia Academy of 
Sciences, where I had the pleasure of examining it a few years ago. 

S. E. Mkkk. 

The Otocysts of Decapod Crustaceans. — An exhaustive study of 
the structure, development, and function of the otocysts of decapods 



